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Minority hiring 
Few Hispanic, black candidates 
apply for spring faculty postings 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


Despite a heavy application turnout for 
NECC’s 17 new full-time teaching job 
postings, few minority applications have been 
submitted. 

The luring of qualified minority candidates 
continues to pose a significant problem for 
the college, according to Robert McDonald, 
dean of academic affairs. Posting job openings 
nationally in the Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion and some area Latino-based newspapers 
has yielded few applicants. 

The high demand for minorities with good 
credentials has lured them away from the 
college, said John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent. Hesaid unlike many colleges nationwide, 
NECC does not offer better pay for teachers 
because of race. 

Incentives: “If you’re a Latino with good 
credentials and you can get a faculty job in 
Boston, I don’t know why you would go from 
Boston to Haverhill when you can stay where 
you live and make more money,” he said. 

Applications for teaching positions are 


initially screened by faculty members. Candi- 
dates considered qualified are then recom- 
mended to McDonald, then to Dimitry, who 
makes the final decision. Application screeners 
have an option to recommend the re-posting 
ofa job opening for next semester if a suitable 
candidate is not found. 

McDonald said some screening commit- 
tees wish to re-post positions this spring to 
allow more time to recruit minority applicants. 

“There is the feeling that there are not 
enough qualified minorities that have applied,” 
he said. “By re-posting, that does not exclude 
anybody that has applied through this process, 
all it is doing is broadening the pool of 
applicants.” 

Another chance: He said the criminal 
justice and biology areas have submitted rec- 
ommendations to postpone filling positions. 

“We’re disappointed at the low number of 
minority applicants, especially blacks and 
Hispanics,” said Priscilla Bellairs, chairperson, 
department of English. 

Although many applications have been 
submitted, very few qualified minorities ap- 

(continued on page 4) 


Brave 


act 


Student dies while attempting 
to save friend from drowning 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer News Editor 


When a car accidentally rolled into the Mer- 
rimack River, NECC student Jose Cruz 
jumped into the freezing waters to save his 
friend trapped inside. 

The act of bravery cost him his life. 

Michael Padellaro, an off-duty police pa- 
trolman, was flagged down by a man who 
witnessed the accident. Padellaro was able to 
save Evelyn Alvarez, 15, but upon returning 
to the submerged vehicle, Cruz, 22, was 
nowhere to be found. 

Ultimate sacrifice: Divers located the body 
after a nine hour search. 

According to a recent Eagle-Tribune ar- 
ticle, Cruz and Alvarez stopped to eat at the 
boat ramp off South Broadway in Lawrence at 
approximately 3 a.m. When the two were 
ready to leave, the car would not start. 

When trying to jump-start the vehicle, 
Alvarez mistakenly hit the gas pedal, sending 
the car over the dock and into the river. 

Cruz then attempted to rescue Alvarez. 

Hard to handle: Cruz’death has made a 
visible impact on the college community. 

An upcoming holiday dance sponsored by 
the Hispanic cultural club has been canceled 
due to the accident, said club adviser Peter 
Flynn, professor, department of behavioral 
sciences. 

“He came in and worked hard in the 
reading center,” said Mary Roche, part-time 
staff assistant. “He was the best kid. After I 
found out about the accident, I felt just 
terrible.” 

Cruz worked evenings at the DeMoulas/ 
Market Basket supermarket on Essex Street in 
Lawrence, did maintenance work at Merri- 
mack College, and attended NECC until the 
spring 199] semester. 

Tragic: “It’s really unfortunate for some- 
one so young to die under any circumstances,” 
said Noah Shannon, student senate member. 
“He was a real good kid who was heading in 
a positive direction. It’s a loss to NECC.” 


“T knew him well,” said 
Grace Vargas, NECCs stu- 
dent. “He was a frequent 
customer at Kay Jewelers, 
where I work. I used to 
clean his ring. 

“When I first heard 
about it, I was in ‘major 
shock... she) Sard.” “It 
shouldn’t happen to any- 
one that nice. He was the 
last person I thought it would happen to.” 

Gene Wintner, associate professor, de- 
partment of developmental studies, said, “I 
had him as a student in a basic writing course 
during the fall of 1990. I liked him. He was a 
very nice young man and I enjoyed having 
him in_my.class. He asked questions and was 
responsive and willing to help others.” 

Additional loss: The college has suffered 
its share of tragedy in the past month. Last 
month, recent NECC students John W. Ryan 
and Alicia Mooers were killed in an automo- 
bile accident on Route 110 in Haverhill. 

“Tt all happened so recently after Ryan’s 
accident, who J also had asa student,” Wintner 
said. “It’s depressing. It’s sad.” 

Padellaro, Alvarez, and fire Capt. Dennis 
Gagnon were brought to Lawrence General 
Hospital and released after being treated for 
hypothermia. 

“T remember him very well,” Wintner 
said. “When I heard the news, I felt terrible. 
It was a complete shock.” 

Cruz’ body will be sent to Tenares Cem- 
etery in the Dominican Republic for burial. 

“Everyone who knew him liked him,” 
Roche said. “He had the most beautiful smile.” 


Tragic loss 

“He was a real good kid who 
was heading in a positive 
direction.” 
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World cop 


needed now 


Genocide haunts the collective will of 
mankind. is! 

Ghosts of Nazi monsters are possess- 
ing German youths, who in growing 
numbers howl for the blood of ethnic 
minorities seeking shelter and asylum 
from economic devastation. 

The Earth watches hate-regimes rise 
like phoenixes to feed on the lives of 
scapegoats with sickening repetition. 

Blood lust: Serbians murder Croatians 
by the thousands, seemingly determined 
to erase them from history. 

Hindus and Moslems burn each oth- 
ers’ holy places in India while hundreds 
die from acute intolerance. 

Were it not for U.S. intervention, 
profiteers would keep food from their 
starving countrymen in Somalia. 
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The list goes on and on and on. 

Killing made easy: Death and horror 
is growing with the proliferation of cheap 
and efficient arms. 

Aman was recently caught smuggling 
uranium out of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. 

No one knows how much has made it 
out, but tons of nuclear material, easily 
transformed into crude atomic bombs, 
are missing in the former Soviet Union. 

Isolationists don’t want the United 
States to be the world’s policeman. The 
last power capable of stemming the 
world’s self-destructive vein doesn’t have 
an option, but an obligation to help. 


WRAZ decision overdue 


To the editor: 

Since this past August, when the NECC 
administration froze WRAZ’s funds for fiscal 
year 1993, there has ensued a great deal of 
controversy between the station’s manage- 
ment and the administration. 

Advocates of the station claim they were 
not given a fair chance to prove their worth, 
while those responsible for the station’s shut- 
down refute this argument by pointing out 
the fact that for years the station has been 
given more than its fair share of opportunities. 

Many were the occasions when they were 
given “one more chance.” Apparently, this 
time the administration means it. 

Fair chance: In an effort to finda solution 
to this seemingly endless debate, a compro- 
mise was worked out, and the administration 
put forth a proposal that would detail a com- 
prehensive and viable course of action. If this 
guideline was feasible, then the station would 
receive their funds and be permitted to resume 
broadcasting in January. « 

This is the second such proposal the ad- 
ministration has requested in recent months. 
The first of which was to be drafted by newly 
acquired part-time adviser John Kelly. Kelly 
was hired near the end of last semester, and 
one of the stipulations in his contract was that 
he was to draft the feasibility study. 

To do this, he had all of May, June, July 
and August, butwhen I inquired ofhis progress 
on the study that he was to write about a week 
prior to the due date, his response was, “What 
study?” Why was Kelly so surprised at my 
question? Was it sheer irresponsibility on his 
behalf, or was the administration to blame for 
failing to make his responsibility clear? 

It has been this kind of finger pointing that 
has made this debate so absurd. No one is 
thinking logically and thus there may result 
an illogical resolution. Now that the station 
has been dormant for nearly a full semester, 
we can place this situation in its proper per- 
spective and assess it accordingly. 

Problems: As it was before, as many re- 
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turning students may all too clearly recall, the 
station, through its on-air performance, ra- 
diated an appalling lack of professionalism. 
This is evidenced by the incidents when disk 
jockeys used vulgar language, imposed their 
musical tastes on the student population at 
large, for the program schedule was often 
disregarded, and, of course, the perpetual 
problem of volume levels being set too high. 

The latter was a liberty taken by individual 
DJs, but the management rarely ever en- 
forced the station’s operational policy. This 
lack of professionalism is due to nothing more 
than an irresponsible attitude on behalfofthe 
station’s management and membership alike. 

The second proposal has now been in for 
nearly a week, and the station’s fate now rests 
in the hands of a select few, and it is those 
select few that I now address. Policies do not 
talk anda pile of paper is not capable ofaction, 
so the decision should not be based on a set 
of guidelines, but should rather be based on 
the station’s performance. 

It is naive to think any kind of attitudinal 
revelation can accurately be put on paper. 
The station’s policies are enforceable only if 
such a change in attitude has taken place. 

Therefore, ask that the station be permit- 
ted to resume broadcasting this January, but 
if WRAZ fails to show the student body and 
the administration alike that an attitudinal 
change has taken place, I feel the station will 
have proven itself unworthy of the opportu- 
nity. The administration will then be com- 
pletely justified in unplugging WRAZ one 
last time, rendering the station forever silent. 

Mark Foynes 
liberal arts student 


Editor’s note: Although Foynes is a member 
of the student senate, he said this letter represents 
his personal views and not necessarily those of 
the student government. 
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Holiday music can annoy 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


It’s that time of year again. Yes, all the signs 
are manifesting themselves: Toy stores 
crowded with festive holiday shoppers, Heat 
Miser makes an annual appearance, and the 
guy holding the “Wife and three kids — will 
work for food” sign is standing out in front of 
the mall. It warms one’s heart. Really. 

It’s also the time of year those inane carols 
begin to jackhammer their way into one’s 
brain. 

Oh, you like Christmas carols? Explain this 
then: So bring us some figgy pudding. 

Figgy. I believe in chocolate, I believe in 
vanilla, I know it exists — I’ve had some. I do 
not believe in figgy. 

Itis becoming obvious what is happening, 
and it is frightening. Next Fourth of July: So 
bring us some figgy hot dogs. 

Cosby shocked: In fact, recent scholars 
have translated the song from early English to 
modern colloquialisms, thusly: So bring me 
some friggin’ pudding... 

The whole Rudolph saga is enough to 
make one weep openly. 

All of the other reindeer, used to laugh and 
call him names. 

The idea of an emotionally scarred and 
physically deformed animal being forced into 
the point position during hazardous weather 
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is a sad statement on Santa’s part. When it 
gets foggy, route 128 can be a deathtrap. 

Everyone knows about the red nose, and 
cocaine use is no laughing matter. Hey, drug 
abuse among fictional characters is a real 
problem. 

Blow head?: Rudolph the red nosed rein- 
deer, had a very shiny nose. And if you ever saw 
it, it'd make you sick to your stomach. Every 
time he sneezed he'd start bleeding and asking 
you for money. 

Many rock musicians feel the need to 
record Christmas songs and shove them down 
our throats this time of year. This then, would 
explain the urge to vomit every time 
Springsteen’s Santa Claus is Comin’ to Town 
is on the radio. 

Yeah, it’s cold outside, the wind’s blowing 
across the boardwalk. Hey Clarence — big man 
—you been agood boy this year? Santagonnaget 
you a new saxophone? Well maybe you can 
pawn it for a few bucks since I fired your ass. 

Thanks Bruce, you blue collar, hard work- 
ing, salt of the earth kind of guy. 

There is no escape. Christmas songs are 
part of the deal, and if there is any money to 
be made, you can bet a behemoth as bloated 
as the music business will get its piece of the 
action. 


Canadian health care 
shouldn’t be copied 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


There seems to be a general consensus that 
Bill Clinton’s plan for medical care reform is 
just what the doctor ordered. His plan, while 
certainly not etched in stone, is thought of as 
one which will enable all Americans to enjoy 
the benefits of health care with lower costs. 

Most Americans say they will approve 
some sort of national health insurance, and 
the Democrats’ plan seems to head in this 
direction. But the distance to which the in- 
coming government takes this idea could be 
the opening of a Pandora’s box. 

Auniversal health care system isin place in 
Canada. The tax-financed, national system 
eliminates the need for health insurance and 
deductibles, and doctors are only able to 
charge patients fees set by the government. At 
a time when U.S. health costs seem to be 
soaring out of control, people are embracing 
this idea. But while this may sound like “free” 
medical care to some, it is definitely not. 
Supply shortages, rationing of care and waiting 
lines are inevitable in such a system. 

From horse’s mouth: Dr. Ralph Spoltore, 
a Kitchener, Ontario general physician said of 
the system, “It sounds good to begin with, 
but you have to look at all of the problems 
(universal health insurance) causes before you 
embrace the system. You find Canada losing 
its best doctors to the higher fees in the U.S. 
You find the amount of rationing of care in 
Canada to be higher, and just look at the 
(relatively high) cost of living and the taxes 
that go along with that. It is definitely not a 
perfect system.” 

Of course, many will use an argument for 


this type of system — that the life expectancy 
is higher and the infant mortality rate and per 
capita health expenditures are all considerably 
lower in Canada would indicate that the 
system is obviously more beneficial. 

These people fail to acknowledge that the 
U.S. system pays a high price for working too 
hard. No other country tries harder to save 
premature and underweight babies, or devel- 
ops more new medical technology. Also, the 
rate ofhomicide, assaults, drug overdoses and 
AIDS infection are higher in the United 
States than anywhere in the developed world. 

The Canadian health care system is de- 
scribed by the American Medical Association 
as “socialized medicine managed by an ever- 
enlarging and more expensive bureaucracy, 
financed by ever-increasing taxation, and fea- 
turing rationing, shortages: and an absence of 
private sector alternatives.” 

Think again: Americans who are so quill 
to praise this system would surely rethink, if 
not totally change their position on the issue 
and reserve much of the praise they have for 
it after understanding this criticism. 

“T know a lot of Americans, some of them 
even doctors, who say, ‘Whata great system!” 
Spoltore said. “If they only knew.” 

The socialization of medicine is not the 
way to reform medical care. The reform should 
be based on the Democratic administration 
working with the insurance companies and 
the country’s employers to come up with a 
viable solution to the financial problems. 

The U.S. health care system, while not 
perfect, is still one of the best, ifnot the finest, 
in the world. It doesn’t make sense to go the 
way of socialization. Let’s learn from the 
mistakes of others, not copy them. 
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Media blitz Marines, risk lives 


Little common sense, much sensationalism draws spotlight to beach landing 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Sports reporters don’t stand in the middle of 
a football field stopping the quarterback for a 
mid-play interview about his chances of get- 
ting sacked. That’s common sense. 

It was no game when U.S. Marines landed 
on Somalian shores with thousands of well- 
armed killers at large in the capital, but the 
media showed less self-restraint in covering 
the event than it would at a high school 
football game. 

Journalists blitzed the handful of Marines 
securing the beach in predawn darkness. 
Cameramen blew any hopes of covertness 
when they switched on their floodlights for 
the best possible shots. 

Ifthe Marines wanted illumination, they’d 
have moved in by daylight. It’s harder for a 
sniper to target you in the dark, but the 
networks must have sent crews into the war- 
torn region without a rudimentary knowledge 
of tactics, or at least a sense of right and 
wrong. 

Irresponsible: Though no one was injured, 
the scramble for in-your-face, dramatic pic- 
tures to sell the news, and thus commercials, 
ended up risking lives unnecessarily. Though 
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a distance-shot through a night-vision lens 
could have told the story just as well, journal- 
ists insisted on well-lit close-ups of operation 
participants. 

Their camera lights not only made the 
Marines an easy target, they ruined their 
night-vision for over 30 minutes after the 
lights were switched off. They couldn’t have 
returned enemy fire with accuracy while 
waiting for their eyes to readjust to the dark- 
ness. 

One network anchor joked about the 
Marines having to deal with the media more 
than any resistance. He quipped about a 
Marine’s response to the caméra beacons, 
“Would you get those lights off of us, we’re 
trying to be tactical here!” 

Very funny. Ifa sniper took the protesting 
Marine’s life, I’m sure his widow would find 
his last words both comforting and amusing. 

The Marines could have handled the situ- 
ation better, too. The journalists should have 
been persuaded to shut their lights down 
immediately, drop their equipment and lie 
prone until the beach was secured and the 
operation was over. Even the pushiest reporter 
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will listen to reason once staring down the 


barrel of an M-16. 


It’s better for the camera jockeys to eat 


sand than to risk others eating a bullet. 


Ifthe media wants to win back the public’s 
waning respect and trust, it must find some 
self-restraint and realize where it’s needed 
and when it’s interfering. 


Is the media coverage of Somalia good or bad? 


sete 


Kevin O’Laughlin, liberal arts 
“Bad. Interference with the 
troop’s activities is just too 
much.” 


Giovanny Leon, licensed practi- 
cal nursing 

“Good. I agree they should cover 
what is happening.” 
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Miguel Pagan, criminal justice 
“Bad. It was wrong to blind the 
soldiers or to believe they can do 


anything to get a story.” 


on them.” 


Diane Crout, computer science 
“Terrible. The Marines were 
supposed to be undercover. It 
was like putting ‘shoot me’ signs 


Kerrie Kennedy, criminal justice 
“Good. I think we should know 
what is going on with our troops 
over there.” 


Black American woman named Oakland Tribune editor 


In spite of precedent-setting hiring, minorities remain largely excluded from top U.S. newspaper positions 


By C.J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The owners of the Oakland Tribune recently 
appointed a 4l-year-old veteran journalist, 
Pearl Stewart of San Francisco, as the first 
black American female editor of a major met- 
ropolitan newspaper. 

Since minorities make up only about 8 
percent of the country’s daily newspaper 
employees, the Tribune is to be applauded for 
taking a big step in the right direction. 

Stewart comes with some impressive jour- 
nalistic credentials: 11 years as a reporter for 
the San Francisco Chronicle and two years as 
features editor for the Tribune. 


Bad odds: She had other battles to fight in 
addition to her job responsibilities. She is a 
female and black American working in a 
predominately male Caucasian environment. 

Stewart had a lot going against her, but 
overcame all aided by her persistence as a 
journalist and, perhaps, that one person who 
said, “Yes you can,” when everyone else said, 
“No, don’t bother.” 

While open-minded and unbiased people 
might see this as a real first in journalism, 
some issues warrant a closer look. 

The Oakland Tribune has been the only 
black American-owned major metropolitan 
newspaper in America since 1983. Also, the 
city of Oakland has a 6 to 4 population ratio 


Happy holidays to all, security 
staff says to NECC family 


To the Editor: 
Gino Mattozzi, captain of security, Richard 
Lemelin, night supervisor, and the rest of the 
security staff wish all of the students, faculty 
and staff a merry, healthy, happy and safe 
Christmas, New Years and Hanukkah. 
We shall see you all at the beginning of the 
next semester. 
The campus security staff 


)e Enjoy your 
break 
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of black Americans to Caucasians. 

Tough enough: Regardless of race or gen- 
der, an editor’s job for any quality big-city 
paper is demanding. 

However, the question almost leaps from 
the page: “What if Pearl Stewart was an editor 
in charge ofa ‘Caucasian’ metropolitan news- 
paper?” 

As hiring statistics go in the field of jour- 
nalism, she wouldn’t even be close to such a 
position of authority. Only 4.5 percent of the 
country’s daily newspapers have minorities in 
management positions. 

Keep in mind that this percentage does 
not just include black Americans. Also in- 
cluded are Asians, Native Americans and His- 


panics. Thus, the number of black American 
journalists working for major daily newspa- 
pers is very disheartening. 

Resisting change: Achievements like 
Stewart’s haven’t been properly acknowledged 
by those in journalism who have the power to 
raise that 4.5 percentage hiring figure. 

Surely there are more than enough well- 
qualified minority journalists, male or female, 
who haven’t been given a chance to at least 
compete in the Caucasian newspaper world. 

A journalist is only as good as the chal- 
lenges he or she is allowed to deal with real 
challenges, without the encumbrances of race, 
creed, gender or religion being used as a 
means of qualification. 


Voice your opinions 
Drop off your letters 


to the editor 
in the F129 today 
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Students honored for work in comp. classes 


A writing awards ceremony was held Mon- 
day, Dec. 7 at 11 a.m. at the C-building 
auditorium. . 

Members of the awards committee were 
Professor Paula Boxer, Chairperson and Pro- 
fessor Linda Desjardins, publicity. 

Judges were Professors George Bailey, 
Carol Brown and Catherine Sanderson. 

Readers were Professors Linda Desjardins, 
Carol Brown and George Bailey. 

The winner of the Professor Elizabeth 
Arnold Award was Shawn Lambert. 

Winners of the English Composition I 
Award for Fall 1992 were: 

Michael Bocuzzo, Kristen Cassidy, Charles 
O. Chapman, Deborah Lee Cusack, Maria 
D’Amato, Evelyn Deroian, Chantel 
DeSimone, Robin Emmert, Patricia K. 
Finnegan, Fusco-Venglass, Lori M. Grady, 


Laura-Lee Green, Brian K. Hantzis, Michele 
Hatch, John Healy and Tara Jamison. 

Kelly Johnston, Robert Kennedy, Patricia 
Kolenda, Mariann Kosar, Shawn Lambert, 
David B. Martin, Tim McCabe, Cynthia 
McCarthy, Michelle Michaud, Joseph A. 
Mulvey, Clare M. O’Brien, JessicaO” Connor, 


Penny C. O’Connor, Amy Ostrander and 


Patricia Owen. 

Donna Parker, Jeanette Richardson, Ellen 
Rittgers, Jahayra Santiago, Tony Segnini, 
Eleanor Singelasis, Alesa Smith, Stephen 
Snow, Sheri Spinney, Debbi Stevens, Jill 
Sutter, Rafael Tejada, Sandra Thompson, 
Kelley Wain, Marc Kelley Welch and Carla 
Wood. 

Winners of the English Composition II 
Awards for Fall 1992 were Marsha Bogart 
and Tracey Modugno. 


TQM program given 
tryout in Lawrence 


By CHRIS MCBRIDE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC/Lawrence is currently using a business 
concept called Total Quality Management 
(TQM) in its day-to-day decision making 
process. 

TQM is the same concept that transformed 
Japan into an economic giant. It involves all 
employees from the lowest positions to the 
top in an effort to define problems that exist 
and deal with them correctly. 

Kathy Rodger, Lawrence campus director, 
said information on TQM has been dissemi- 
nated to all employees and their reaction has 
been positive so far. 

Involvement: Rodger said the staff of 75 
has been very active in the decision making 
process. 

“Since the school has been in operation, 
there have been many problems and issues 
we’ve had to deal with, and we’ve done this as 
a team,” she said. . 

The major problem with TQM and 
American companies that have implemented 
it in the last 10 years is patience, which is 
required for the program’s success. Rodger 
said she and the staff know it will take time for 
the system to work, but feels it will benefit the 
campus, staff and students. 

“lve made acommitment to be here, and 
I think the staff has also made the commit- 
ment to be here for a few more years, so we'll 
be able to see the returns,” Rodger said. 

Fiscal challenges: It has beena procedure 
Rodger has used for the last few years, al- 
though not officially. She said the need for 
staff input is necessary because the school is 
understaffed due to budget cuts. 

During the 1980s, companies like Douglas 
Aircraft, Florida Power and Light and Wallace 
Co.,a Texas petroleum supplier, implemented. 
the TQM concept only to see it fail because of 
impatience and difficulties with worker/ 
management relations, reports Newsweek. 

The magazine says many U.S. businesses 
expect the policy to produce results overnight, 
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which often results in failure. 

In contrast, Japan has good manager- 
employee relations along with long-term goals 
of steady economic growth that keep their 
companies stable and their workers feeling 
directly responsible for product quality, and 
performance. 

Improving service: If the Lawrence staff 
can keep their relationship intact with long- 
term goals in focus, the TQM concept could 
benefit NECC students the most, Rodger 
said. 

Ifa person does not adapt well to change 
and is currently employed or attending classes 
at the Haverhill campus, he or she need not 
fear. 

“Unless the state comes up with a massive 
amount of money and spare time to train the 
faculty in TQM techniques, it will not be used 
in Haverhill,” Rodger said. 

Time will tell if TQM is the future way of 
operation in school districts and colleges. 
School systems in Wellesley, and a few in 
Florida are using TQM techniques, and 
educators across the country are watching for 
the results. 


Minority — from page 1 


plied for positions in the English department, 
she said. 

Dimitry said in the last five years, every 
minority faculty member at the college lived 
outside of the Merrimack Valley area. He said 
it has been difficult drawing minorities into 
the New England area, which is predominately 
Caucasian. 

Affirmative action laws obligate NECC to 
interview all qualified minority candidates, 
which is advantageous for them, considering 
the tremendous number ofapplicants, Dimitry 
said. 

Aiming for equity: “If they (application 
screeners) know there is extra value placed on 
minority faculty, then it will seem to me they 
are more likely to fill their positions with 
qualified minorities candidates,” he said. 

Some areas drew larger numbers of 


qualified minorities. Paula Strangie, chairper- 
son, department of behavioral sciences, said 
faculty members are in the process of inter- 
viewing some of these applicants. 

“I’m very happy that we have some ex- 
cellent qualified minorities that I will be inter- 
viewing,” she said. 

Dimitry said most colleges in Massachu- 
setts are having the same difficulties as NECC 
in luring minority candidates. He said the 
college is urging the Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Council (HECC) to recruit na- 
tionwide for all public colleges. 

“Tt’s much more effective to do it that way; 
especially if you can send out a recruiter, and 
interviewers, to all sections of the country,” 
he said. The shortage of minority faculty 
exists at every public college in the state, not 
just at NECC.” 


Honoring campus 
writers 
D. Fraser photo 


WINNER OF THE Elizabeth A. Arnold 
Award for the best English Composition 
l essay this semester, Shawn Lambert, 
accepts certificate from Paula Boxer, 
Chairperson, writing awards commit- 
tee, left. English department faculty 
members, Marjorie Martin and Ellie 
Hope-McCarthy chat at awards recep- 
tion, above. 


Screening committees 
stressed over process 


Hundreds of applications await examination” 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


The final weeks of the semester are the busiest. 
Students, eager to finish strong, study fran- 
tically as professors hustle, creating the course’s 
final exam. 

This fall semester countdown was even 
busier for many NECC professors and ad- 
ministrators, who sifted through hundreds of 
job applications searching for the most 
qualified candidates to fill 17 new teaching 
positions which came asa result of the college’s 
improved budget status. 

The full-time positions were posted for six 
weeks, until late November, which pushed 
the evaluation process into the latter stages of 
the semester. Some professors said they found 
itarduous juggling classroom obligations and 
application screenings. 

Pressure: Paula Strangie, chairperson, 
department of behavioral sciences, said her 
department was overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for only two job openings. 

“We’ve received hundreds and hundreds 
of applications,” she said. “I’m frustrated 
about the time frame we’re dealing with. You 
never can do anything well when you have to 
be stressed.” 

Applications for teaching positions are 
initially screened by faculty members. Can- 
didates considered qualified are than recom- 
mended to Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic affairs, then to John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president, who makes the final decision. 

Due to time constraints, application 
screeners may recommend the re-posting ofa 
job-opening in spring 1993 if a qualified 
candidate is not chosen. Strangie said she may 
exercise this option because of lack of time. 

Tough time: “I’m having difficulty with 
the time constraints,” she said. “Personally, 
Id like to wait for the September semester so 
we can do the screening well.” 

She said some faculty members are worried 
postponing openings until next semester may 
be too risky, as NECC’s spring semester 
budget status may not be secure enough to 
pay for new faculty members. 

“TI don’t think the choice of re-posting 
openings is that simple,” said Priscilla Bellairs, 
chairperson, department of English. “Theo- 
retically we have the choices, but anybody 


that has ever taught at NECC would know 
that money not used is often money with- 
drawn.” f 

Bellairs, who is also screening “an enor- 
mous amount of applications,” said the time 
of the posting was inadequate for effective 
recruitment. A total of 92 applications were 
submitted for one position, and 350 to 400 
applied for six positions. She said academic 
departments are severely understaffed to 
handle the large number of applications. 

Quality control: “We need more time and 
attention,” she said. 

Dimitry foresees an improved budget sta- 
tus next semester, which may calm some 
faculty members’ fear of insufficient funding 
for re-posted positions. The Higher Educa- 
tion Coordinating Council is recommending 
a 13.2 percent budget increase for fiscal year 
1994. 

“I’m certain we’re not going to fill all 17 
positions this semester,” Dimitry said. “It’s 
not that important, because we will fill the 
remainder in September. Next budget year 
looks like it could be better than this year’s.” 

Traditionally, it-is more effective to hire 
new full-timers in the summer. Many quali- 
fied candidates are unable to leave in mid- 
year, as they are legally or ethically bound to 
a particular job for a twelve-month contract, 
Dimitry said. 

Safe option: McDonald agrees there is a 
limited time frame NEC Cis dealing with, but 
stresses that screeners may opt to recommend 
re-posting positions. 

“The semester is winding down, and fac- 
ulty are very involved in correcting papers,” 
McDonald said. “Trying to go through all the 
applicants and interviewing them is very dif- 
ficult to accomplish.” 

Dimitry said all postings were for full-time 
teaching positions to better balance the ratio 
between part-time and full-time teaching 
staffs. He said more part-timers are teaching 
than ever before. 

Strangie feels candidates will not be af- 
fected negatively, despite time constraints 
and stressful nights evaluating job applications. 

“T don’t think we are going to do a worse 
job because of it,” she said. I have to pay for 
it physically and psychologically. In fact, last 
night I had a dream about interviewing 
people.” 
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Holiday concert 

D. Angelone photo 
CONDUCTING THE annual holiday 
concert for NECC/Lawrence and the 
Arlington School is music professor 
Michael Finegold. 


By DONNA ANGELONE 
Observer Photography Editor 


Fourth-grade students from the Arlington 
School in Lawrence recently toured NECC’s 
Lawrence campus. 

“T love this school,” said Cynthia, a ten- 
year-old. “How old do I have to be to come 
here?” 

“As soon as you graduate from high school 
you can come right over here and study,” 
answered Katherine Rodger, Lawrence cam- 
pus director. 

Cynthia is just one of the students involved 
inthe “adoptaschool” program, which NECC 
has participated in with the Arlington School 
for the past five years. 

Old enough: Rodger said the program 
chose the fourth grade because John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, felt strongly that 
children are never too young to be introduced 
to a college atmosphere. 

She said almost everyone tells students 
about college at the junior high and high 
school levels, but students should be informed 
about college at an earlier age to really get 
them thinking. 

Rodger’s voice could hardly be heard over 


the sounds of the excited children as she said, 
“These kids didn’t have a clue what college 
was, and this is their first exposure to the 
concept.” 

Jubilant: The nine- and ten-year-old stu- 
dents were wide-eyed and excited as they 
toured the Lawrence campus and were in- 
structed by nursing students on the art of 
taking ones’ blood pressure. 

After the tour, the young college hopefuls 
were treated to a picnic lunch, Christmas 
cookies and punch. 

The fourth-graders listened to seasonal 
carols performed by the music and chorale 
clubs then proceeded to decorate the campus’ 
Christmas tree and sing their own carols in 
English and Spanish. 

Fourth-grade teacher Christine Iannucillo 
said itis difficult to motivate inner-city school 
children to go on after high school, but the 
visit provides the students with an urge to go 
on. 

Motivated: Another fourth-grade teacher, 
Maria Bettencourt, said for the first time in 
herthree years of participation in the program, 
she saw a duel motivation as the result of the 
children’s visit. One of her students ap- 
proached her, puzzled by the adults in the 


ge ‘adopts’ Lawrence school 


hallways with books in their hands. The child 
wanted to know if these grown-ups were 
students. 

When she replied, “Yes,” her student said, 
“So my mother can come to this school too, 
and learn to speak English?” 

Bettencourt felt confident the child would 
possibly return home to motivate the parent 
as well. 

Part of the adoption process is a reading 
aloud program. On the third Friday of the 
month, someone from NECC volunteers to 
read to the fourth-graders. The objective is to 
encourage the children to gain an interest in 
the criminal justice, nursing/medical or 
teaching program. 

Story telling: The children listen to stories 
about people in different professions. 

Rodger said the read aloud program is as 
rewarding to the volunteer. as it is to the 
student when the person sees first-hand how 
appreciative and enthusiastic the children 
become. 

Unfortunately, because of the limited space 
at the Lawrence campus, only two of the four 
fourth-grade classes were able to visit. How- 
ever, Rodger intends to have the entire class 
tour the Haverhill campus in the spring. 


Preventing tragedy during holiday season 


BY TINA WOODBURY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the holidays approaching quickly, Maria 
Farrah works hard getting cups, banners, and 
pins to the 27 local bars and restaurants 
participating in the designated driver program. 

The program is new to the country. 
Haverhill has been chosen by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Enterprise, located in Cam- 
bridge, as the only city in the country to try 
this BergTan 6 is past research and part 


community: © 
“We want to see etow effective the project 


is, see if people buy into designated drivers,” 
said Farrah, coordinator of Haverhill’s Saving 
Lives Program. 

It was designed to fit well with people’s 
lifestyles, and promotes the idea of taking 
responsibility for one’s own safety. 

Senseless deaths: The program was 
started in November 1990 by the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) to help reduce the number one 
cause of death in traffic accidents among 
young people. Haverhill was chosen because 
of the already existing life support program. 

Most of the restaurants and bars in Haver- 
hill signed up with the program when it first 
started. 

“We started right away because we are the 
largest pizza chain in the country, and are 100 
percent behind the designated drivers program 
because we would like to see people keep 
drinking to a minimum, and be responsible 
for a safe ride home,” said Bernard Keenan, 
manager for Pizza Hut in Bradford. “If ev- 
eryone works together, the program will work 
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Safe driving 


“God forbid if someone steps 
behind the wheel even with 
one drink. Basically we ave 
concerned with the welfare of 
our patrons.” 


out pleasantly.” 

Many resources: “Haverhill is lucky be- 
cause they have the Haverhill life-supporting 
programs, and offices for substance abuse 
programs,” Farrah said. “Haverhill has a lot 
of resources in the city.” 

Although the number of drunk driving 
accidents is down in Haverhill since the early 
80s, people are still careful when driving. 

This is how the designated driver program 
works. A group of friends, families, or co- 
workers gets together to celebrate the holidays. 
A group of two or more (all must be 21 -years- 
old or older) may go to any of the participat- 
ing restaurants and bars. 

One person should let the bartender know 
he or she is the designated driver of the 
particular group, and he will give that person 
a plastic 16 ounce cup with the words “des- 
ignated driver” printed on it, and will fill it for 
free with any non-alcoholic beverage. 

Safety stressed: “We are doing this be- 
cause we want to bea part of the establishment 
and we hope to help reduce the number of 
drunk driving accidents,” said Heather Odea 
of J.D. Morgan’s restaurant in Haverhill. 
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“We would like to provide a place for 
people to come and have a good time. We 
would also like to encourage the program, 
especially around this time of the year.” 

“Although you are in a group with a 
driver, you may not be over-served,” Farrah 
said. “The state prohibits a bar to serve any- 
one who is drunk.” 

“We would like to make sure our custom- 
ers get home safely,” Scott Cordischi, Alicia’s 
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Pizza employee, said. “God forbid if some- 
one steps behind the wheel even with one 
drink. Basically we are concerned with the 
welfare of our patrons.” 

The cost of this program is paid for by 
NHTSA, with help from the city of Haverhill. 

Each bar and restaurant pays $30 a year, 
and must train its staff to serve the public 
properly, so everyone may have a happy and 
safe holiday. 
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Bozeman, Mont. (Dec. 30) 


Skiers with torches trace 
number “93” to salute new year 


Sun Valley, Idaho (Dec. 24) 


Ski instructors descend Dollar 
Mountain carrying torches 
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Campus gets ready for upcoming | 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Assistant Features Editor 


Christmas and Hanukkah traditions are cherished 
by staffers and students around campus. 

Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment, and Wendy Shaffer, director of develop- 
ment, celebrate both holidays. 

“Hanukkah means the ‘Festival of Lights,’ 
and we celebrate at this time of year, but it isn’t 
our most important holiday,” Kamber said. 
“Passover and Rosh Hashanah are.” 

Kamber and Shaffer said they light the first 
candle of Hanukkah on Dec.19, at sundown. 
This middle candle on the Menorah is called the 
Shamus. Candles are then lit each night for eight 


days. Along with this ceremony, a gift is ex- 
changed. 

Traditlon’s origin: The candlelight repre- 
sents the oil lamp that survived the Roman’s 
destruction of the temple. When the rabbis 
found the lamp, there was only enough oil to 
last one day. Miraculously, it lasted for eight 
days. 

Ema said she had an affinity for Christmas 
since her youth. 

“When I was growing up, my brother and I 
snuck a Christmas tree into our house,” Kamber 
said. “Now I have one every year. I married a 
Catholic, so we celebrate both holidays.” 

“Growing up in my house, we felt Christmas 
was a great holiday, but we had our Jewish 


festivities,” Shaffer said. “Now that Iam grown, 
Trealize how Hanukkah gift-giving is mainly for 
the children.” 

Greek celebration: In Greece, as in the Jew- 
ish celebration of Hanukkah, Christmas isn’t 
the most religious holiday. 

“Easter is our most important holiday,” said 
Arthur Barlas, instructor, department ofhistory 
and government. “Christmas in Greece is more 
secular than religious.” 

They celebrate like many do in the United 
States, with a traditional dinner and gift ex- 
changing, Barlas said. 

A party atmosphere is felt during the cel- 
ebration that takes place in the Dominican 
Republic at Christmas time. Carlos Puello, 


NECC student, got homesick as he described | 
the celebration he will be missing this year in his' 
native country. i 
“TI love it here because of the opportunity, 
but the people aren’t as friendly,” Puello said. 
“From Dec. 24 until after New Year’s, there! 
is dancing and singing in the streets, but of 
course we go to church first on Christmas Eve,” } 
he said. aT 
Party time: Maria Perez, a Dominican native!) 
and NECC student, said, “All the families in the! 
community get together and plan which house | 
will provide music. Then we go out into the'l 
street and party, and drink beer.” | 
“The Christmas dinner consists of pork and } 
potato salad with carrots in it,” said Remigia’) 


In Christmas past, customs change throughoui 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Christmas stands for more than a pot-bellied, 
bearded man in a red suit. 

The old English custom of welcoming 
Christmas on its eve by singing carols was 
introduced in America, particularly in parts of 
the country where rigid Puritanism was not 
enforced. Celebrating Christmas was forbidden 
in Massachusetts, but when observing the holiday 
became well-known, people living on Boston’s 
Beacon Hill would place candles in their windows 
on Christmas Eve. The musicians who went 
about the city caroling would pause before these 
homes and sing carols. 

Christmas, or the feast of the nativity, serves 


as the most important holiday in the Christian 
year, celebrating the birth of Jesus. Although 
the anniversary of his birth is observed on Dec. 
25, the exact date is not known. Jan. 6 was 
observed by Christians in Palestine as the date of 
both the birth and baptism of Jesus as early as 
the fourth century. 

Change of heart: At one time, Christians 
considered celebrating birthdays a heathen 
custom. But the earliest records ofany celebration 
of the birth of Christ come from Clement of 
Alexandria, who lived in the later part of the 
second century. The English name for the holiday 
dates from the 11th century, when it was called 
Cristes Maesse. 

An Arab geographer noted in the 1 0th century 
that trees and flowers blossomed on Christmas, 


and in the 13th century, a French epic told of 
candles appearing on the flowering trees. The 
custom of decorating houses with greens comes 
from this belief. 

The use of mistletoe can be traced back to the 
Druids. In celebration of the winter solstice, the 
Druid priests gathered mistletoe and put it on 
the altar of their god and burned it in sacrifice to 
him. The plant’s sprigs were also distributed 


among the people and hung in their homes. It _ 


was regarded as a symbol of future hope, peace, 
and especially, fertility. 

Whenever enemies met under the mistletoe, 
they would forget their hatred and embrace. 
From this came the custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe. 

Pagan roots: In some parts of England, 


mistletoe was used with holly when decorating 
churches. It was banned in other parts due to its) 
connection with Druidical ceremonies. 

Its use is still common in the United States.) 

‘Traditionally, a sprig is fastened to a chandelier, 
in the living room and young men regard it as) 
their privilege to kiss any young woman who. 
stands under it. H| 

In England, it is hung only in the kitchens 
and whoever kisses under it piucks one of the 
berries for each kiss. 

The Christmas tree originated in Germany. 
The main prop of a popular play about Adam 
and Eve was a fir tree hung with apples, called 
the Paradise tree, that represented the Garden} 
cf Eden. Germans set up a Paradise tree in thei 
homes on Dec. 24, the religious feast day of| 
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oliday 
Oldays 

|anchez, a Dominican native and NECC student. 
|Another thing that happens at Christmas is the 
‘onus week’s pay the government gives us.” 

The celebration continues until Jan. 1. 

“At midnight, Dec. 31, couples celebrate a new 
(eginning by eating 12 grapes,” Sanchez said. 

| “Everybody is your friend on New Year’s Eve, 
ven your enemy,” Puello said. “You hug and kiss.” 

In Italy, Christmas festivities begin and end with 
ating. The Italians celebrate Christmas Eve by cook- 
ag all kinds of fish. 

“We eat squid and eel,” said John Guarino, pro- 
tssor, department of history and government. “We 
Iso go to Christmas mass at midnight.” 
| He said gifts were given on the Epiphany, on Jan. 


i, when the Wise Men brought gifts to Jesus. 


mevicna 


\dam and Eve. They hung wafers on it to symbolize 
he host, the Christian symbol of redemption. Later, 
he wafers were replaced by cookies of various shapes. 
foday, ornaments are used. Candles were sometimes 
dded as a symbol of Christ, and have recently been 
eplaced by electric lights. 

_ Kriss Kringle: The belief in Santa Claus as the 
igiver of Christmas presents comes from the Germans 
swell. It derives from the legend of St. Nicholas, who 
ived during the 14th century. Santa Claus is a Ger- 
nan version of the name. 

_ The legend said St. Nicholas discovered three 
‘oung women who had no suitors, since their father 
too poor to provide dowries. One night, he filled 
¢ bags with gold and threwthem into the women’s 
ows. Soon they were happily married. Unex- 
gifts were then said to come from St. Nicholas. 
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World celebrates 


in different ways 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Edstor 


Christmas and its unique traditions are 
commemorated across the globe. 

Mitthias Gottwald, 28, was bom in 
Burgsteinfurt, Germany. 

Gottwald said in Germany the Christ- 
mas season starts four weeks before the 
25th. A wreath with four candles is put up 
in commemoration of this period, known 
as Advent. 

Lengthy celebration: The first Sunday 
in December serves as the beginning of 
Advent. The first candle on the wreath is lit 
while the family sings Christmas carols, 

Gottwald said. 

Two consecutive Sundays follow the 
same ritual. On the fourth Sunday, the last 
candle is lit, celebrating the arrival of 
Christmas, he said. 

One week before Christmas , people go 
door-to-door singing Christmas carols 
dressed as the three holy kings. Theycollect 
money for the church, which also goes 
toward town projects and the homeless. 
Once the person has given money, the 
people leave a mark on the door that says 
“CMB,” the three kings’ initials, showing 
others that the donor gave moncy for the 
needy. 

Another tradition includes St. Nicolaus 
Day on Dec. 6. This is a Dutch tradition as 
well, Gottwald said. Stockings are hung 
up and St. Nicolaus brings presents. 

People drink more during the holiday 
season, Gottwald said, and they drink in 
public. 

“Youeat, drink ard buysome presents,” 
he said. 

The biggest day of the season is Dec. 
24, Gottwald said. 

Gift giving: “The 24th is not the real 
holiday, but it’s when you get the pre- 
sents,” he said. 

The Christmas tree is put up then, and 
not before. After the family decorates the 
tree, they go to church. When they come 
back, the children wait ina room while the 
parents put presents under the tree. Then 
they ring a bell, signifying the arrival of the 
“Christmas Child,” who brings the pre- 
sents. When the children come rushing 
into the room, they will see a window that 
was left open, symbolizing the Christmas 
Child has just left, he said. 

After the presents are opened, the fam- 
ily sits down to a feast. 

The traditional food is either a goose or 
cod fish, Gottwald said. Turkeys are not 
available in Europe. 

Family festivities: Gottwald said there 
are two holidays after that. On Christmas 
Day, the relatives come over and the chil- 
dren play with their new toys, while others 
eat and drink together throughout the 
day. 

The second holiday is called St. 
Stephanous, named for a holy man who 
was stoned to death. The young adults go 
to pubs while older people go to church, 


he said. 
“You have to have a stone in your pocket 
when you get to the pub,” Gottwald said. “If 


_you don’t have a stone, you have to pay for the 


other people.” 

Owen O’Reilly, 29, comes from An Coill 
Dubh (“The Little Wood”), Ireland. 

Myth commemorated: O’Reilly said 
Christmas in Ireland is celebrated similarly to 
how it is in the United States. One difference is 
the celebration of St. Stephenson’s Day on the 
day after Christmas, also called the “Rian.” 

Rian is the Irish name for the wren, O’Reilly 
said. According to an Irish myth, the rian, 
“Rian, rian king of all birds,” ran a race with all 
the birds in the world. The quick eagle was the 
sure winner, but the rian was the smartest bird. 
It stayed on the eagle’s tail for the entire race, 


. and just before the finish line, it hopped off and 


won. 

O’Reilly said this day once involved search- 
ing for rians, but that tradition has died off. 
What people do now is comparable to Hallow- 
een, when they “trick or treat.” One must leave 
a gift for the rian. 

“If you don’t get a present, it’s like ‘trick or 
treat’ and you pull a playful prank on them,” 
O'Reilly said. 

Silent charade: During the Rian, men dress 
up like women and everyone wears a mask. No 
one is allowed to speak. 

“It sounds kind of crazy, but you can’t talk 
because they have to guess who you are,” he 
said. “Not many places do it anymore, but it’s a 
blast.” ’ 

The Irish traditionally have spice beef for the 


‘holiday meal. The beef is salted, then buried to 


prevent spoiling. After it is dug out, the beef is 


_ put into a bag with oil or water, and any spices 


available are added to mask the unpleasantly 
salty taste, OReilly said. 

Barry Stafford, 51, comes from Derby, En- 
gland. He said at Christmas the entire country 
closes down for a week and everyone goes on 
vacation until New Year’s Day. 

Less materialistic: People do not gear up 
for Christmas as much, he said, although holi- 
day sales start a week before Thanksgiving, as 
they do in the United States. More emphasis 
centers around food, wine and the family rather 
than the exchanging of gifts, Stafford said. 

“There is no last minute clamor for shopping 
on Christmas Eve,” he said. “It’s amore relaxed 
time and everyone seems to have their presents.” 

Stafford said most parents would warn their 
children to be good, especially around Christ- 
mas time, or else Santa would puta piece of coal 
in their stockings. 

The English feast on geese or very large 
chickens. 

’ Culinary roulette: Stafford said families also 
played a game where a six pence was placed in 
someone’s pudding and they had to guess which 
person had the coin before eating. 

On Christmas Eve, the children would also 
leave out mince pie and a glass of wine for Santa, 
because the parents said he would be hungry 
after traveling around the world delivering pre- 
sents. 

Christmas trees are smaller in England and 
artificial ones are popular. 
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They also celebrate Boxing Day, also ob- 
served in Canada, on the day after Christmas, 
Stafford said. 

Trading places: According to an old English 
tradition, the servants used to cater to the 
gentry, he said. They made sure the servants 
worked the day before Christmas preparing 
everything. The day after, the reverse happens, 
and the gentry waited on the servants on Boxing 
Day. 

The whole week afterwards marks the holi- 
day, Stafford said. 

Mistletoe also holds a part in the festivities. 
For each kiss one has to pull a berry off. 

“Christmas is very close to American, but is 
more prolonged after the fact,” he said. “To my 
thinking, I’d rather have the English tradition, 
when celebrating starts on Christmas Eve and 
goes on for a week.” 

Birth days: William Gomez, NECC student, 
comes from Madrid, Spain. Christmas and one’s 
birthday are the two biggest events for a Span- 
iard, he said. 

Gomez said the United States has a more 
commercialized attitude than Spain. 

“Christmas is more God’s day than a day to 
spend money,” he said. “It is more personalized 
in Spain, and family-oriented.” 

The day before Christmas centers around 
food preparation. 

Unique cuisine: Spanish rice, Pailla, is a 
popular dish in Spain, Gomez said. Peas, lob- 
ster, shrimp and green peppers can be added on. 
top, but everyone makes it differently, he said. 

Another dish includes lentils with salt pork 
and pig’s knuckles. Tripe is another favorite 


‘dish, consisting of a cow’s stomach prepared 


with red gravy and garlic, with a piece of salt 
pork as a side dish, Gomez said. Lamb is the 
most popular meat in Spain. 

People go caroling and attend midnight 
mass as well, he said. 

Albert Maronie, 35, comes from the Com- 
monwealth of Dominica. 

Ho, ho, ho: In his country, Santa Claus is 
thought ofas someone from the North Pole, he 
said. 

“He flies through the skies, dropping gifts to 
every family who has hope for Santa,” he said. 

Gift giving is not stressed and it does not 
matter whether someone has something to of- 
fer, because some are less fortunate than others, 
he said. 

It is important to attend midnight mass on 
Christmas Eve. 

Holy time: “We go to midnight mass with 
the whole family,” he said. “Every mother on 
the island grabs the kids by the ear if they don’t 
want to go.” 

Everyone sings carols before going to bed. 

“We were always looking for Christmas,” he 
said. “Neighbors walk around singing songs of 
love. Christmas carols bring joy to homes.” 

Maronie said Christmas trees are rare be- 
cause they are shipped from places like Canada. 
Not many can afford one. 

“If it doesn’t come from Canada, we could 
always use a coconut or banana tree,” he said. 
“Every farmer and family in the Caribbean has 
a tree, because everyone is so into the people, we 
don’t want to see them go without.” 


“arautid the reani and family.” he said. “But : 


because of the warmth and intimate rela- 
tionship it helps establish within the family, 
especially between parents and children.” 
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Homelessness affects everyone in society 


By JENNIFER MARKARIAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Imagine, it is 20 degrees outside and the only 
protection you have against the bitter cold 
wind and driving snow is a cardboard box. 

“Homelessness ts a socioeconomic prob- 
lem with psychological implications,” said 
Diane Holmes, a student nurse at Mass Bay 
Community College. “It is a complex situa- 
tion where, as yet, there is no cure.” 

The problems facing the homeless stem 
not only from hunger, but reach deeper into 
emotional, medical and humanistic needs as 
well. 

Need help: The homeless are susceptible 
to rape trauma syndrome, hallucinations and 
social isolation, which is a problem when it 
comes to getting medical treatment, since 
they tend to shy away from people. 

They sometimes act crazy and deranged to 
keep people away from them. They also have 
communications problems because of their 


constantly changing environment, causing a 
lack of self-esteem and deep states of de- 
pression, which include bouts of hopelessness 
and helplessness. 

They come in out of the cold, many times 
against their will, with acute cases of pneu- 
monia, frostbite or atelectasis, which is the 
collapsing or partial collapsing ofalung. They 
are susceptible to rat bites, human bites, body 
lice, hypothermia, hepatitis, AIDS and tu- 
berculosis. 

Many problems: There are many cases of 
poisoning, from eating rotten food out of 
garbage cans, dehydration, anemia and skin 
integrity and open sores. 

They suffer from kidney failure, edema, 
seizures due to high temperatures and car 
accidents. They are also subjected to knifings 
and muggings. 

These are just a few of the many health 
problems facing homeless people, not only in 
the winter, but year round. 

“The impact on the health care industry is 


Events coordinator puts 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Anew gallery and campus events coordinator 
can now be found in the changing student 
center. 

Part-timer William Harold is fitting weil 
into his first position in higher education. 

His responsibilities include program 
implementation, as well as working to set up 
gallery exhibits. His duties also include re- 
serving space in the gallery, booking rooms 
for college and private programs, and coor- 
dinating with maintenance setups for differ- 
ent functions and workshops. 

“I would like my position to go full-time 
in order to meet everyone’s needs,” Harold 
said. “It’s difficult to address problems and 


meet with people on a part-time basis.” 

Further involvement: He also hopes to 
get moreinvolved with student programming. 

Comparing the residential atmosphere of 
Bradford College, Harold’s alma mater, to 
NECC’s more transient student body, he said 
he doesn’t have a pulse on the community 
yet. 

“This campus does much more commu- 
nity outreach than Bradford College does,” 
Harold said. “I find the challenge very exciting. 
I’m hopeful that once I get a grip on things, 
I can explore programming times that better 
serve students’ needs.” 

Since high school, Harold has been in- 
volved in programs to improve student life. 
While a senior at Bradford, he participated 
with professionals and other seniors in the 
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astronomical,” Holmes said. 

Many of the homeless wait until their case 
is so acute that there is no choice left other 
than hospitalization. These people are given 
free care and the doctors and nurses will treat 
them as they would anyone else. The home- 
less have no way of getting preventive care 
medicine. 

Futile attempt: “Where would they get 
the money?” Holmes asked. “How would 
they get the water to take the medication 
with, or how would they know when to take 
it? They don’t have watches.” 

Health care for the homeless provides 
many services, but after treatment they are 
discharged back onto the streets, where they 
often contract yet another disease. 

“Homelessness is a vicious cycle,” said 
Margie Harris, former service coordinator for 
Pine Street Inn, which participates in the 
Adopt a Bed program for the homeless. 

All 1,888 beds in the 12 Greater Boston 
area shelters are filled each night, and these 


shelters feed, clothe and provide beds for 
948,176 people each year. 

Inadequate services: However, thou- 
sands ofhomeless are turned away when there 
is no room left. They try to keep warm by 
layering old clothing, sleeping on grates, in 
hallways and under park benches. 

“Shelters are not the answer,” Harris said. 
“Permanent low-income housing and edu- 
cation, among others, are.” 

Many businesses are trying to make a dent 
in the homeless situation. Pine Street Inn 
runs its “adopt a bed” program, where a $10 
contribution will feed, clothe and provide a 
bed for a person for one night. 

Frugal Fannies ran a sale on their coats, 
offering a $10 discount on any new jacket for 
every old coat brought in. Sterling Bank and 
John Hancock are among many of the com- 
panies and schools trying to help out in their 
communities. 

For more information, call the Coalition 
for the Homeless at (617) 451-0707. 


diverse talents to work 


Boston Area College 
Housing Association, 
conducting workshops 
dealing with student 
housing needs. 
Future goals: A 
communications ma- 
jorat Bradford, Harold 
next hopes to earn a 
master’s degree in as  . 
education. He then _p, Angelone photo 
plans to become in- BILL HAROLD. 
volved in organizing 
group dynamics and counseling workshops. 
“IT don’t ever see myself leaving higher 
education,” he said. “My position at NECC 
really excites me. It’s very difficult to find an 
occupation that involves both your skills and 


interests.” 

Harold has also -worked the summer at 
Camp Coniston, a camp for 10- to 12+year- 
old challenged campers. 

Time to move: In his free time, he serves 
as a support staff member for a residential 
program in Haverhill. A former Newport, 
N.H. resident, Harold recently moved to 
Haverhill to pursue job opportunities. 

“Jobs are scarce where I live,” he said. 
“Haverhill is more centrally-located, being 
between Boston and Manchester.” 

Harold is also working with an old high- 
school friend, to put togethera student alumni 
art show. 

“I enjoy doing sculpture and pastels, 
though I haven’t had much time to pursue my 
other interests lately,” he said. : 
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Learning to use the Mac’s 


New desktop publishing certificate program starts in ’93 


Computerized art 
D. Angelone photo 


WORKING ON a graphic design project in the com- 
puter lab is Matt Belfiore. 


By DON TAHAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Beginning this spring, NECC will have anew commercial art / 
desktop publishing, one-year certificate program. 

Courses such as Desktop Publishing, Graphic Design, 
Macintosh Design and Small Business Management are in- 
cluded in the program. The requirements can be completed 
in two semesters and one summer session. 

Its curriculum is designed to provide the skills needed to 
seek employment in the rapidly growing field of computer 
graphics and publication design. 

“The primary purpose of the program is to meet the short- 
term need of students who wish to gather information and 
hands-on experience in desktop publishing and commercial 
art,” said Judith Veronesi, program coordinator. “It also is 
helpful for adding experience to an existing job in the field.” 

Experience: Veronesi holds a bachelor’s degree in fine arts 
and a master of arts degree in education. She has taught 
graphic design courses at the University of Rhode Island and 
Greenfield Community College. 

“I was attracted to the program due to my more recent 
experience in the marketing field, where I was a corporate 
marketing and a design director for 14 years,” she said. 

In Graphic Design I and II, students learn the concepts of 
graphic design as visual communication and commercial 


reproduction. 

The program also includes Macintosh Design, a one- 
semester introduction to computer graphics using Macintosh 
computers and their software as tools for graphic design and 
desktop publishing. 

Learning the medium: Other required courses in the pro- 
gram include publication design and Small Business Manage- 
ment. In publication design, students explore typography, 
page ingredients and creative visual communication, while 
learning to create publications with Macintosh software, 
including PageMaker, MacPaint, MacWrite and Microsoft 
Word. 

Insmall business management, students learn the challenges 
and objectives of owning their own businesses. 

An alternative course to this is Advertising, in which 
students analyze buying motives and various advertising 
appeal. 

The curriculum also includes English Composition I, 
Drawing I and Color and Design. 

So far, response to the program has been strong. 

“You can do everything you want to with a computer,” 
said Dori Herandez, desktop publishing student. “The courses 
are very helpful if you plan on being involved with comput- 
ers: 

For more information, contact Veronesi on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays in C-341, or at ext. 5867. 


3 students arrested in car stolen at NECC 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


Three NECC students face criminal charges 
related to the recent theft of another student’s 
car. 

According to Lawrence police reports, 
Giovanni Mendoza, 20, Raui Ayala, 20 and 
Miguel Pagan, 19, were arrested in the stolen 
car in Lawrence, three days after it was taken 
from the C-building parking lot at the Hav- 
erhill campus. 


Crime Log 


Mendoza has been charged with larceny of 
a motor vehicle, malicious damage over $250, 
operating to endanger and failing to stop for 
a police officer. 

Ayala and Pagan have been charged with 
possession of a stolen motor vehicle. 

Missing keys: On Tuesday, Nov. 3, a 
student reported to NECC security that his 
car keys were either lost or stolen. Soon 
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thereafter, the student went out to the park- 
ing lot and found his car was gone. 

Gino. Mattozzi, NECC security captain, 
said whoever took the car must have gotten 
the keys, which had an alarm control on the 
key chain, and walked around engaging the 
alarm until the car was discovered, and then 
drove away in the vehicle. 

Three days later, the student spotted his 
stolen vehicle in Lawrence. He reported this 
to the Lawrence Police, who arrested the 
three suspects in possession of the car. 
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According to Lawrence Police records, 
Mendoza, Ayala and Pagan were arrested and 
brought back to the station, where Mendoza 
admitted to taking the car from NECC’s 
Haverhill campus. However, he said he picked 
up Ayala and Pagan in Lawrence and they did 
not know the vehicle was stolen. 

Ayala and Pagan also claimed no knowl- 
edge of the car’s stolen status. 

Disciplinary measures: Norman Landry, 
dean of student affairs, will wait to hear the 
accused students’ version of the story before 
deciding on possible disciplinary actions. 

Landry said he has written a letter to all 
three students asking them to respond to the 
charges and to set up a meeting to hear their 
side. 

He said an attorney representing the two 
passengers in the stolen car has responded 
and has postponed a meeting date until Jan. 
28. He asked for this delay to set the meeting 
after their preliminary hearing. 

No reply: Landry said the driver of the 
stolen vehicle has not responded to letters or 
phone calls. He also said he has not been in 
school since the incident. 

“This is serious because there is reason to 
believe he took the car,” Landry said. 

Landry said if it is determined that the 
student took the car, he will probably be 
expelled. 

He will wait until he hears from the other 
students to make any decision on their status. 

“T really don’t know because we have no 
evidence that the three were together here,” 
Landry said. “We just know they were appre- 
hended together in Lawrence.” 

The student whose car was stolen declined 
to comment on the situation. 
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Philly rocker releases emotion, not cliche 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Less can sometimes be more. 

In this age of overproduced 
drivel, itis rare to finda collection of 
music that succeeds song after song, 
relying solely on uncompromising 
talent. Jeffrey Gaines hits this mark 
dead on. 

Utilizing a stripped-down sound 
featuring six and 12 string guitar, 
bass, keyboard and even a cello, 
Gaines delivers a powerful set of 
music. 

Gentle force: Opening with Hero 
In Me, the album kicks off with a 
moving song of self-doubt and re- 
gret. Where many musicians convey 
power through guitar, thunderous 
drums and sickeningly slick mixing, 
Gaines falls back on his superlative 
songwriting, impeccable arrange- 
ment and painfully poetic lyrics. 

And I sleep/ And I dream of the 
person I might have been/ There lam 
free again./ And I speak, like some- 
one who's been to the highest peaks, 


Music Review 


and back again./ And I swear, that 
my grass isgreener than anyone's, ‘til 
I believe again./ Then I wake, and 
the dream fades away and I face the 
day, and I realize-That there’sgot to 
be some hero in me. 

Gaines hits the ground running 
and does notlook back. Didn*t Want 
To Be Daddyis an intensely personal 
look at the potential outcome life’s 
decisions can sometimes bring 
about. Again, his talented 
songwriting takes over and sweeps 
one up in his sad dilemma. 

Ididn°tknow if they'd like bedtime 
stories./ I didn’t know if they'd like 
playing in the park./ I only know that 
I didnt want to see, I only know that 
T didn’t want to be,/ The one working 
to provide, the one with nothing left to 
hide,/ ‘Cause I didn’t want to be 
daddy. 

Current dilemma: This decid- 
edly alternate look at the abortion 
issue packs a punch that many other 


songs, rife with political rhetoric 
and bad cliches, do not. The cutting 
honesty of his lyrics cause one to 
step back and look at the responsi- 
bility involved with such an impor- 
tant decision. He does not condemn 
or praise either side of the issue, 
merely presenting a personal ap- 
proach that haunts. 

Love Disappears features The 
Band’s legendary Garth Hudson on 
an accordion that gives the song an 
earthy feel and emotional edge. 

Emotional twist: This aspect 
above all others is what puts Gaines 
music above the sea of mediocre 
singer /songwriters that threaten to 
drown many potential musicians. 
His ability to impart emotion 
without falling into the pretentious 
whiner file separates this gifted 
musician from many of his con- 
temporaries. 

Gaines touches upon subjects as 
varied as depression and resolution, 
AIDS, abortion, physical and mental 
abuse and regret. The happy feel- 
good tape of the year this may not 


be, but his competency is unparal- 
leled when it comes to creating an 
atmosphere ranging from despair 
to elation. 

New found fame: Gaines has 
been garnering airplay recently with 
the driving Headmasters of Mine. 
Two versions, the album version 
and the single are now beginning to 
bring greatly deserved attention to 
the artist. Backed by onetime Bos- 
ton legends The Neighborhoods, 
Headmasters of Mineplows through 
any pretense of wimpy acoustic 
bombast and cuts right to the chase 
with a subtle yet crushing style. 

All for the love of an innocent 
mind,/ They were the blind leading 
the blind./ All for the love of molding 
young minds./ They were too kind, 
Headmasters of mine. 

Gaines’ release is a virtual A-list 
of musical composition. His honesty 
and musical integrity come through 
as readily as his talent. Music like 
this is a rare find in the world of 
prepackaged pop crap, and should 
not be passed up. 


Powerful songs 
File photo 

NEWCOMER JEFFREY Gaines 

scores a hit with his new LP. 


Mr. Heat Miser, Ralphie add warmth to holiday TV season 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Year Without a Santa Claus: The Gap 
commercial claims the difference between 
generations means falling in love to a rock ‘n’ 
roll band as opposed to a big band. Well, it 
forgot about television. The children of the 
baby boomers grew up with Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer instead of It’s a Wonderful 
Life. 

Among all the great holiday cartoon and 
claymation shows, by far the most entertaining 
is Year Without a Santa Claus. Rudolph, 
Frosty and the Grinch may stand up with the 
best of them, but who cares how many times 
larger his heart grew? As hard as the Grinch 
tries, he can’t sing and dance like the Heat 
Miser. 

On one particular Christmas, Mrs. Claus 
can’t remember which one exactly, Santa 


finds himself physically ill and plain tired of 


people who have no Christmas spirit. A visit 
with his doctor leaves him believing it’s time 
for a break; Christmas is canceled for one 
year. 

This doesn’t sit too well with Mrs. Claus 
who sends two elves, Jingle and Jangle, out 
on Vixen to find some seasonal spirit. Their 
trip takes a nasty twist when they get shot by 
a heat ray from Mother Nature’s son, the 
Heat Miser. 

The Heat Miser controls all the warm 
weather areas in the world while his step- 
brother, the Snow Miser, controls the cold. 
The boys constantly fight and try to force 
their personal weather patterns on the other. 

After recovering from a potentially dan- 
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gerous situation, Jingle and Jangle land in 
Southtown. Here they find Santa’s feelings 
reinforced. There is no Christmas spirit and 
most people don’t even believe in him any- 
more. 

Aseries of troubles besets the duo} ending 
with the dog catcher snatching Vixen and 
refusing her release. Santa comes to the res- 
cue and saves the ailing reindeer, but finds 
himself unable to locate the elves. 

The elves have met with Mrs. Claus, and 
believing the only way to secure Vixen’s re- 
lease is to provide a snowy day for Southtown 
(where it never snows), they head to speak to 
the Heat Miser and the Snow Miser. 

The Snow Miser would love to provide a 
nice snowstorm for Southtown. Unfortu- 
nately, the Heat Miser won’t agree unless he 
can create a great Spring day for the North 
pole. 

The battle is on. These childish boys sing, 
dance and pout better than anyone. Their 
helpers, mini clones of their masters, twirl and 
belt out some great tunes. The Miser brothers 
produce the most hilarious moments 
throughout the show. 

Can Mrs. Claus save Christmas? Will the 
Miser brothers agree to her request? Does 
Mother Nature help Mrs. Claus and scold her 
selfish children? Tune in to find these answers 


and more. 

Whether young at heart, or just plain 
young, this Christmas special provides a bit of 
joy and plenty of laughter to the season. 

A Christmas Story: Ralphie wants a Red 
Ryder BB gun, not a football, just a BB gun. 
When he tells his mother, she suggests that 
guns are dangerous and that “you’ll shoot 
your eye out.” Well, what else is a mother 
supposed to say? 

His teacher will understand, though. He 
must write a Christmas theme for class, and of 
course he writes that he wants a BB gun. Very 
proud of his work, patiently awaiting the “A” 
he knows he deserves, she returns the as- 
signment with a “C”, and a note saying 
“you'll shoot your eye out.” 

One more chance. The only one who 
really matters anyway is Santa Claus. After 
waiting for hours to see him, he finally manages 
to croak out his true desire, a BB gun. 

Santa turns to him and guess what he says? 
“You'll shoot your eye out.” 

Ifanyone wonders where the Wonder Years 
found its technique for narration, watch this 
movie. Ralphie narrates the whole film as an 
adult, providing a mature perspective to the 
happenings of youth. 

The movie explores a small piece of 
Ralphie’s life, right around Christmas time. 
This short, blond kid with glasses frequently 
falls into fantasy when he pictures himself in 
different situations. 

At one point, he becomes a cowboy, de- 
fending his family with the BB gun from 
villains. At another, he stands in front of the 
class dreaming they are all cheering because 
he received an “A+.” In reality, they were all 


laughing because through repeated attempts 
from the teacher to get him to take his seat, 
Ralphie continues to stand there in a daze. 

His young life is marked by a scatter- 
brained father who gets involved in ridiculous 
happenings. He’s constantly swearing at the 
broken furnace and running from the 
neighbor’s bloodhounds. 

On the way home from a parade, their car 
gets a flat tire. Ralphie’s father goes to fix it 
and for the first time ever, Ralphie gets to 
help. While holding the bolts in the hubcap, 
his father hits it and scatters them in the dark. 
Ralphie, of course, says the only thing that 
comes to mind, “Oh fudge.” { 

What the narrator, the adult Ralphie, tells 
viewers is that the word he really used wasa bit 
different. He returns to the car, fearing the 
worst. Instead of the thrashing he expects, he 
has his mouth washed out with soap. During 
the punishment, he dreams of the day, in a 
sort of revenge on his parents, he goes blind 
due to soap poisoning. : 

Ralphie’s antics are extremely comical and 
can be recognized by any adult as similar to 
their own youthful experiences. The family’s 
relationship is filled with love, understanding 
and comedy. 

The fateful day arrives — Christmas. The 
family tears at the presents, Ralphie hoping 
for a BB gun. He receives plenty of gifts, 
including socks, which in true kid fashion are 
tossed away. The BB gun may be there, 
though. 

This movie shouldn’t be missed. It fre- 
quently appears on television during this time 
ofyear and is also available on videotape. Take 
the time to watch it with the whole family. 


New trend slams into clubs, hits between the eyes 


By BILL BURKE 

Observer Managing Editor 

There I was, there I was, there I was ... In the 
mosh pit. 

It was beautiful: Bodies flying to and fro, 
machine-gun paced music strafing the crowd 
furiously, skinheads jabbing elbows into ju- 
bilant faces and thousands of dollars of dental 
work undergoing subtle reworking. 

First thing’s first though; it’s not half as 
bad as it looks. Believe it— running headlong 
into other people and diving onto them ac- 
tually makes some sort of twisted sense at the 
time. 

Honor among thieves: It is said there is 
some sort of unwritten set of rules within 
specific subcultures. This is as true in the pit 
as anywhere else. Rules of conduct for bash- 
ing people in the name of fun are basic. 

The mosh pit code of ethics, book of 
Rollins, verses 9-22: 

1. After you knock people to the ground 
with crushing blows to the head, help them 
up. 

That’s it. 

Follow this simple rule and your stay in the 
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human hurricane will be a pleasant one. It’s a 
great way to get into the holiday spirit. Really. 
It can be a cleansing and sanctifying feeling. 
And to prove it, here’s a set of easy to follow 
directions so you kids can try the-latest-dance- 
craze-that’s-sweeping-the-nation at home. 

1. Turn up some fast music very loud. ’'d 
suggest the musical stylings of Slap Shot, or 
perhaps a nice Infectious Grooves number. 

2. Next, clear out an area to facilitate 
emergency aid treatment. 

3. Bow to your partner, do si do. 

4. Run head first into him or her. Get up. 
Repeat. Hey, you’ve got it now. Feel free to 
get up on the couch and pounce on your 
partner unexpectedly. A nice Doc Marten to 
the teeth never hurt anyone. Much. 

Spreading the disease: Moshing, once 
relegated strictly to hard-core, speed metal 
and alternative music, isnow popping up atall 
kinds of concerts. 

Casey Kasem: Here’s a long distance 
dedication from little Johnny Jones to his idol 
Mike Muir. Dear Mike: The last time you 


came through town I came to see your band 
play. I jumped into the mosh pit. I had all of 
my teeth kicked out and I was punched so 
hard in the eye that it is now a ball of useless 
pulp hanging at the end ofa bunch ofdeadened 
nerves inside a raw socket. It turned black and 
now I don’t have any friends because my 
disfigurement causes them to vomit. I hate 
you. I hope you get hit by a bus. From, 
Johnny. Well Johnny, there’s your dedication, 
and remember —keep your feet on the ground, 
and it sucks to be you. 

Acting like a maniac: These days mosh 
pits can be found at any gig from Murphy’s 
Law to Michael Bolton. So next time you’re 
at a musical function, get up out of that chair 
and whack someone who isn’t looking. Now, 
I’m not suggesting that a mosh pit at the 
NECC Holiday concert is the answer, but 
imagine the look of surprise and joy on the 
faces of security when they see the rambunc- 
tious young students celebrating this festive 
time of year in such a felicitous manner. 
Christmas lights glowing gaily, filling their 
eyes with wonderment, fear, shock, pain and 
confusion — heck, they may even want to join 
in! 
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Lady Knights continue strong 


Carry winning record into semester break with win over CCRI 


Leading scorer 


D. Angelone photo 
GUARD KERRIE TIMMONS looks for an opening while 
driving past a Mitchell College player. 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


Led by a strong inside game, the Lady Knights carried their 
record to 11-3, halting the momentum of their opponents. 

The women’s basketball team, ranked seventh in division 
three by the National Junior College Athletic Association, has 
won its fifth consecutive game. 

“These people played above my expectations,” coach Jack 
Hess said. “I never thought we’d be 11-3 at the break.” 

Big improvement: Hess said the team picked up its level of 
play as a whole. 

“You can’t stop one player to make a difference,” he said. 
“You’ve got to stop three or four.” 

Forward Nikki Hayde leads for rebounds, averaging 14 per 
game, and guard Kerrie Timmons, the leading scorer, aver- 
ages 20 points per game. 

The team earned a victory over the Community College of 
Rhode Island (CCRI), taking a 74-52 win. 

Dominator: Their first outburst was keyed by forward Jen 
Arnold, who scored 15 of 17 points in the first halfand scored 
first for the team, putting them on top to stay. Hayde scored 
a game-high 12 ofher 18 points and a team-high 14 ofher 18 
rebounds in the second half. 

“CCRI got the team pumped up,” assistant coach Donna 
Johnson said. “So we really wanted to beat them.” 

Hess said their biggest threat was CCRI’s Kathy Connolly, 
who scored 17 points for the team. 

Rival talent: “She was a real ball-handler, and we really 
overplayed her to overturn the ball,” Hess said. “We had to 
slow the offense, which benefited us because of our good 


inside players.” 

Hess said beating CCRI is always a great accomplishment 
which will keep them right on top of the region. 

“They area traditionally strong team,” he said. “But we are 
a very physical team.” 

The Lady Knights triggered a 46-19 halftime lead that 
spilled over into a 77-28 crushing of Newbury College. 

Leadership: Point guard Jeannie Ouellet led the game 
with 22 points, followed by Charlene Blair with 16 points. 
Hayde snared nine defensive rebounds, six offensive rebounds 
and seven steals, and drilled 14 points. 

“We executed our play well,” Joleen Morrison said. “We’ve 
surprised people with our defense and offense.” 

Leading 54-41 with six minutes left, the team forfeited the 
game with Fort Devens College rather than risk injuries. 

Not worth it: “We were running the risk of getting hurt,” 
Hess said. “The officials weren’t collegiate, and we had too 
many important games coming up.” 

Hess said the game got out of control. There was too much 
pushing, shoving and fouling to bother continuing the 
game. Timmons was knocked unconscious by Fort Devens 
players while attempting a lay-up. 

Guerilla ball: “About three girls smashed her when she 
went up,” Morrison said. 

The Lady Knights rolled from a 40-13 lead to a 94-29 
slaughter of South Central Community College. 

“We tried to run them the first half, but then we sat back 
in the second half,” Johnson said. 

The team was sparked by balanced scoring. Ouellet and 
Hayde took 15 points each, and Timmons and Arnold had 14 
points each. 


Knights hope to make regionals with strong effort 


By JARED TUCCOLO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


After losing two games in a row, to Roxbury 
Community College, and North Shore 
Community College, the men’s basketball 
team exploded to an 80-67 win over South 
Central Community College. 

The team led 39-27 at the half and never 
looked back. 

- Ashortage of players on the team makes it 
difficult at times but “each person has their 
own role,” captain Shawn Bassett said. 

The Knights hope to make the regionals 
again this year and will make their move once 
the time is right, he said. 

Training for victory: “It is a long process 
and once we adjust a few technicalities, we 
will be a team to contend with,” Bassett said. 

The Knights are coming off the toughest 
five-game road trip of the year. 

“We went 2-5, and last game we played 
tough, but we were also very erratic, lacked 
intensity and mental toughness at times,” 
coach Mike Rowinski said. 

The team does not play like a 7-5 team. 
There isa lot of talent on the team, according 
to Rowinski and assistant coach Dick Steele. 
Contributors on the team include Eric Freund, 
leading in scoring with 19.8 points per game, 
followed closely by Bassett who averages 17.8 
points and leads the team with 13 rebounds 
per game. 

Darren Stratton leads in assists and “is also 
a big plus to the team,” Rowinski said. “He is 
a veteran, intelligent point guard.” 
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No slackers: Every team member plays 
hard and contributes to the talent displayed 
on the floor. 

Newcomer Randy Rogers is a good out- 
side shooter, rebounder and also a great 
addition to the team. 

Hesser College went home losers 
Wednesday night after a thrilling 106-104 
overtime loss at the hands of the Knights. It 
was a seesaw battle from the start and Hesser 
actually led 45-43 at the half. 

The Knights came out in the second half 
with fire in their eyes, determined to pull off 
a win in front of the big hometown crowd. 

“We have to learn to play 40 minutes and 
then we will be all right,” Rowinski said. 

Close call: Mike Kirkpatrick said, “We 
lost a few close games because of mental 
mistakes at critical times.” 

The Knights clinched another victory re- 
cently in the 67-53 romp over Newbury 
College. The wins are starting to pile up. This 
one makes three ina row for the Knights, who 
are having a great homecoming. After that 
tough road trip, this is exactly what the team 
needed. 

“Everything’s starting to come together 
now,” Rogers said. “If we played this way in 
the beginning, we would only have two losses.” 
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Don’t put your education 
on ice this winter break — 
enroll in UMass Lowell’s ° 
Winter Intersession. This e 
highly concentrated, two- e 
week session is perfect if e 
you want to earn college ° 
credit to get aheadin your 
educational program. And  . 
if you’re enrolled in another 
university, it’s a great way 
to earn transfer credits. 


UMass Lowell 
Continuing Education 


Name: 


Address: 


City: 


Phone: ( ) 


College: 


The University of Massachusetts Lowell is an Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity Title IX Employer. 


Let a professional looking 
resume work for you. 


¢ Student and referral discounts 


(Correct nwnber) 


Call 508-794-1171 today 
for more information. 


Credit Courses (3 credits) 
available in: 


Liberal Arts 
Sciences 
Mathematics 
Computers 
Social Sciences 
Management 
Music 


Cost: $95/credit 
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clothing consignments 
bric-a-brac 


¢ Prepared by Human Resource 
Professionals 
¢ Produced on a Laser—Jet 


tues. 12-5 
wed. 12-7 
thur. 2-6 
fri. 12-6 


sat. 10-5 


3 east main, merrimac 
508-346-8755 


JANUARY 16 


Day classes: Mon-Sat, 
Yam-12:30pm 

Evening classes: Mon-Fri, 
6-9:30pm and Sat, 1-4:30om 


Make your winter break really 
count! For a Winter Interses- 
sion bulletin, call the Division of 
Continuing Education at (508) 
934-2480. Or just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to: 
University of Massachusetts 
Lowell, Division of Continuing 
Education, One University 

<—» Avenue, Lowell, MA 01854. 
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No secrets 


Local resident battles AIDS 
by stressing public awareness 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


To the casual passer-by, the woman sitting in 
the sunny window ofa Newburyport cafe may 
be just another pretty face. To one more 
observant, the salt-and-pepper-haired woman 
with the twinkling blue eyes, broad smile, and 
deep nasty laugh may appear to be hiding a 
grand secret. But to townies, she is the face of 
AIDS; even strangers stop to speak with herin 
the produce section of the grocery store. 

Christine Gallant has no secrets and en- 
courages questions on the issue of AIDS. 

“T was diagnosed with HIV five years ago, 
but I think I’ve had it for eight years,” she 
said. “I was infected by my partner, who was 
a recovering heroin addict.” 

No fault: She doesn’t place any blame on 
him for infecting her, because it wasn’t his 
intention to hurt her, she said. 

When they met, Gallant was in recovery 
from alcohol dependency. Their relationship 
lasted about a year. It ended when her former 
partner started using drugs again. 

When she first learned the results of the 
AIDS test, the physician at the holistic center 
asked a friend of Gallant’s who works there to 
join them for support. After receiving the 
news, Gallant was driven to her sister’s house; 
the risk of suicide increases by 40 percent 
upon receiving positive test results, she said. 

Her sister, Michele Gallant, said, “I just 
put my arms around her and tried to calm her 
down. I felt stunned. I knew the test results 
were probably true, but I felt like there must 
be some mistake.” 

Hopelessness: After the initial shock and 
tears, Gallant said all she felt was despair. 

“All I knew was, you just die,” she said. 

She lost 30 pounds in four months as a 
result. 

“Somehow, I began communicating with 
others with HIV, and realized I had a choice 
in the matter,” she said. “I began the long 
search for the right medical attention. I found 
it in Jamaica Plain this year.” 

When she received the results, she had to 
tell the man she had seen in the interim, and 
he had to be tested. It was a rough time for 
them. 

“T held his hand for two weeks, waiting for 
the results,” Gallant said. “He tested negative 
— and he changed his behavior.” 

Speaks out: A former cook, Gallant went 
public with her HIV status in an interview 
with the Essex County Newspapers in an 
article on women and AIDS. When she first 
told her employer about her affliction, “he 
pretended I didn’t have it,” she said. She had 
been working in the dining room three 
quarters of the time, and in the kitchen one 
quarter of the time. When the article came 
out, he told her he wanted her to stay in the 
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kitchen — out of sight. 

Gordon Breidenbach, Gallant’s former 
employer, clearly recalls the day he received 
the news. He said he and Gallant realized the 
size of the community and the image of an 
HIV infected waitperson could present a 
problem for his business and his other em- 
ployees. Not wanting to cut off her life line, 
he said he suggested she work in the kitchen, 
and she agreed. 

“Most people feel that people with AIDS 
don’t belong serving people in restaurants,” 
Breidenbach said. 

“T congratulated him on being so liberal,” 
she said. 

He was not only her employer, buta friend 
of 12 years. Eventually, her hours were reduced 
to three or four hours per week, and her 
health insurance was canceled when the group 
rate was increased by 300 percent. 

“T was a chef reduced to making sand- 
wiches,” she said. 

Livelihood gone: She found herself with 
no job and no probability of finding one. 

“Raising group insurance rates is still go- 
ing on,” Gallant said. “There are some larger 
companies, like Nynex, Polaroid, and Digital 
that are sympatico with the HIV employee.” 

However, Gallant’s only option was to 
apply for Mass Health (Medicaid), for which 
she had to deem herself disabled. It was six 
months before she received benefits. 

During the first two years after diagnosis, 
she was under the care of two local doctors 
who Gallant said didn’t know any more about 
AIDS than she did. When she suggested they 
educate themselves, they replied they wouldn’t 
need to. 

“That’s a myth that still exists in this 
town,” Gallant said. 

Radical treatment: Unable to find ad- 
equate medical care in the area, Gallant in- 
gested about $150 worth of vitamins per 
month, while working with a molecular 
chemist. He used a Rife machine to destroy 
the virus without harming the cells. The 
machine shot electrical currents through her 
armpits, and after months of daily treatment, 
she suffered substantial weight and hair loss. 

“It’s hard to tell if it’s the virus or the 
treatment that causes hair loss, pains and 
other symptoms,” she said. . 

The primary discrimination she has been 
subjected to is in the medical world, and she 
is now committed to speaking up when it 
occurs. One physician she went to only allotted 
her 15 minutes on her first visit, and would 
not return her telephone calls. On subsequent 
visits, again, only 15 minute visits were allotted, 
no matter how many questions she had. 
Gallant investigated and discovered that Mass 
Health paid just $8 per office visit to physi- 
cians for AIDS patients. 

According to Holistic Family Practice of 
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CHRISTINE GALLANT tries to make a 
difference in fighting AIDS. 


Newbury, the rate of reimbursement from 
Mass Health for a $25 office visit today is 
about $18. 

Unfairly treated: Gallant has recently re- 
ceived abusive treatment in the local hospital. 

“Anna Jacques Hospital is not educated,” 
she said. “I have bee allergies, and I got stung 
this summer. I feared chancing it to Amesbury, 
so I went to Anna Jacques. The doctor 
wouldn’t come near me to remove the stinger, 
and I suffered with a reaction for days.” 

Today, Gallant is an AIDS educator. She 
said through the past five years she has become 
a service to people ina way she never dreamed 
of. 

“Having HIV has empowered my life,” 
she said. “My priorities are drastically differ- 
ent. What is important is contact with other 
people; all the other stuff is just bullshit, 
really.” 

Teens unaware: She has met with high 
school seniors who have had no HIV educa- 
tion, and after speaking with teens regarding 
AIDS, a show of hands revealed 50 percent 
still believe only gay men transmit the virus. 

“The gay population is the most hip to it, 
because they’ve lost thousands of lives,” 
Gallant said. “Gay transmission is down; 
women’s and teens’ is up, because of lack of 
education.” 

She contends that the universal precau- 
tion is hygiene. She speaks of bus drivers who 
won’t clean buses after transporting sports 
teams. They won’t touch bandages because 
the virus can live in blood. 

“Skin is the best condom alive,” she said. 
“They'd really have to work at it, by rubbing 
the bandage into an open cut; it’s a difficult 
virus to transmit in that way.” 

Always tired: Gallantis symptomatic now, 
and suffers from chronic fatigue, oral and 
vaginal yeast infections and severe headaches. 

“T am disabled,” Gallant said. “I can only 
work three to four hours per day. I doa lot of 
public speaking, and then I go home and 
crash.” 

Her strength depends on the day. 

“I am just off anti-virals — a few. months 
now — and I feel better than I have in years,” 
she said. “But I don’t know how long it will 
last.” 

Gallant participated ina double blind study 
of the effects of anti-viral drugs through Beth 
Israel Hospital (BIH) in Boston. The intent 
of the drugs is to prolong life, to prevent the 
virus from replicating. 

“But the drugs are toxic,” Gallant said. 
“There is such a thing as AZT overdose.” 

Drugs tried: Three anti-viral drugs not 
approved by the Federal Drug Administration 
(FDA), but used in drug studies are AZT, 
DDI, and DDC, she said. The study conducted 
by BIH got to be too much for Gallant. 

“T never knew what I was on,” she said. 
“The hospital would call and switch the 
medication or the amount to be taken. 
Sometimes two placebos would be taken, 
sometimes one.” 

Regular check-ups were required to 


* monitor the study, which meant trips to the 


hospital. She quit the study because of how 
sickly she felt. 

“T thought, ‘Ifthis prolongs life, I'd rather 
die,” she said. “It was a hard decision to 
make, because I had a lot of hope in it.” 

Family coping: It has taken Gallant’s 
family and friends along time to deal with her 
situation. 


Although both of her parents were dead 
when she was tested, “telling parents is the 
hardest part,” she said. “Lots of people are 
ostracized from their parents and families.” 

One friend’s family forbade him to carve 
the turkey, or touch the kids. 

“There’s a little of that in my family,” she 
said. Most difficult though, is the inability to 
talk about it. “One of my sisters is always there 
with food when I’m sick, but without any 
discussion about why.” 

Talks life: Her sister Michele is a massage 
and polarity therapist who often works on 
Gallant’s body. Her holistic approach is to 
support Gallant around living, not dying. She 
said she doesn’t like to talk about impending 
death; she knows it’s there. 

“There are two ways to approach death,” 
Michele said. “The first is ‘live-live-live-die,’ 
the other is ‘die-die-die-die-death.’ ’'d rather 
talk about living.” 

Another sister, Margaret, spent months 
planning a benefit to help Gallant financially. 

“She worked on it constantly,” Gallant 
said. “She wasa wreck by that night. It’s good 
to have her back.” 

Friends gather: The benefit honoring 
Gallant represented a lifetime of friends and 
colleagues. It was evident that everyone was 
there because of her. 

“T didn’t know that many people noticed 
me,” she said. “It was the first time I knew 
that many people cared.” 

Gallant met her fiance two years ago. 

“He loved me before he met me,” she said. 

He knew her from the television and 
newspaper articles. She said he panics and gets 
angry when she gets sick. 

“He can’t bear it,” she said. “He denies it, 
and he can’t admit he’ s frightened. It’s hard 
for him.” 

Loves life: Gallant lives for saci She 
doesn’t see the future. 

“This disease is 100 percent fatal,” she 
said. “I’m not long for this world. P’ve seen 
200 deaths in the last three years. I’ve lost 20 
friends this year; most were well when I met 
them. Going to funerals is a point of my social 
life.” 

She is envious of them. They are finished; 
no more friends will die on them. 

Gallant and two friends tested positive at 


the same time. One is dead. He died in a re: 


nursing home, which prompted fear as to 
where she will die. Since that death, she has 
witnessed some that were quite beautiful. 
They were orchestrated. One woman filled 
her husband’s room with sunflowers, trans- 
forming it into a wonderful space. Having 
seen that relieved her. 

“TI have seen friends die at home with 
lovers and friends with them, and that is 
probably the way it will happen for me,” 
Gallant said. 

She doesn’t want to waste away, and eu- 
thanasia is a viable option discussed in support 
groups; she knows of one person who keeps 
liquid secanol.in the freezer. Gallant has no 
qualms with an overdose, and thinks no one 
would stop her. 

New life: Being HIV positive has ceeded 
openings in Gallant’s life. She is willing to try 
new things, like physically challenging activities 
she would never try before. 

She credits her willingness to live and cope 
with the fact that she has been sober for eight 
years. 

“Thank God,” she said. “Otherwise, I 
wouldn’t have bothered to recover. I have 
had a death wish since I was 15 years old. I 
used to wake up and say ‘shit— I’m still alive.” 
Life is 1,000 times better than it was. IfI can — 
say, ‘Look at this —I get to be alive,’ and can 
stay in that mind set, I have a pretty good 
day.” 

Sharing story: Gallant’s speaking en- 
gagements are arranged through several 
agencies. The Strongest Link in Topsfield is a 
local human resource center offering many 
services to people concerned with HIV/AIDS, 
including referrals to free and anonymous 
testing sites. It also provides informational 
brochures and updated articles regarding the 
virus. They can be reached at (508)-887- 
0090. 


Death is inevitable 


“This disease is 100 percent 
fatal,” Gallant said. “Pm not 
long for this world. ” 


